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IMPRESSIONISM 


By LionELLO VENTURI 
Paris, France 


Much has been written about impressionism, and still more talked, among 
painters, sculptors, poets and musicians, with much contempt of nearly 
everybody before 1880, with great favour of the “open” minds between 
1880 and 1905, and with much patience by the cubist revolutionaries and the 
neo-classic conservatives from 1905 until today. The phenomenon which 
was restricted to five or six scoundrels of painters before 1880 became 
European and world-wide in little more than a decade, literary and musical 
as well as pictorial, was adapted to all tastes, and transformed to the point of 
becoming unrecognizable. So, it is difficult to understand what impres- 
sionism really was without going back to origins, to the moment in which a 
relation existed between some few painters. 

Any hasty formula of definition becomes inadequate, because it varies 
according to whether importance is given to the relation between the artists 
or to the personality of each one, to the ideals followed or to the technique 
used. Hence it happened that between 1874 and 1880 nobody doubted the 
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participation in impressionism of Monet, Renoir, Cézanne, Pissaro, Sisley, 
Guillaumin and Berthe Morisot, while afterwards the impressionism of 
Cézanne was denied, on account of his constructive form, that of Renoir, 
. because he painted figures rather than landscapes, that of Pissarro, because 
he was theoretical, and that of Sisley, because he was a sentimentalist. 
As if in impressionism, who knows why, sentiment could not be expressed, 
nor figures painted, nor a new form discovered. The personalities of the 
impressionists were very different among themselves, and their value was 
different, but their convergence can be perceived, rather than their diver- 
gences; not certainly in one master who regroups the others as pupils, but 
in a tendency of ideas and modes of feeling, in kindred and characteristic 
preferences, even in a new moral and social world, in short, in a taste which 
is common to them all, without defining the personality of each one. Since 
every taste belongs to a given historical moment, it is vain to proclaim it, 
as an absolute value or non-value. It is not a subject of zsthetic judgment 
but of historical research, even if the personalities who formed impressionism, 
and were formed by it, and are to be judged as the most sublime in plastic 
art of the nineteenth century, reflect a little of their glory upon the taste 
and render it historically interesting. | 


The first public manifestation of impressionism was, as is known, an exhi- 
bition of 1874; and the taste of impressionism was already almost realized 
two years before, when the protagonists found themselves in Paris again, 
after the war and the revolution. In 1872, then, could be indicated the end 
of the preparatory phase, of the moment of meetings, a phase which was 
somewhat slow and complex. 

In the studio of Gleyre there met in °63, Monet, Renoir, Sisley and 
Bazille. Pissarro, who had already known Monet in ’57, meets Cézanne in 
63. In °65 Monet, Bazille, Renoir, Sisley, Pissarro and Cézanne meet 
Manet, besides Baudelaire and Gambetta, in the rooms of the Lejosnes. 
In °66 Cézanne leads Zola to Manet in that café Guerbois where Manet 
is surrounded by the other painters of the vanguard, by Degas, and by some 
critics, Huysmans, Duranty and Duret. In °65 Pissarro was 35, Manet 
33, Sisley 28, Cézanne 26, Monet 25, Renoir and Bazille 24. Of them, 
Manet is already famous by success of scandal, and Monet, in whom Cour- 
bet is interested, has already been noticed, and receives the eulogy of an 
official critic, Paul Mantz. Monet and Cézanne bring two provincial 
experiences: the first had started his marines under the influence of Boudin, 
encountered at Havre, and of the Dutchman, Jongkind; the second had 
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studied at Aix in Provence in an ambience dominated by romantic taste, 
derived from Delacroix and Decamps, and impersonated in Emile Loubon. 
Pissarro, after having had some contact with the school of Diisseldorf, 
becomes an imitator of Corot. Sisley and Cézanne bring into the group 
a literary culture. All study the forest of Fontainebleau and its interpreters, 
Corot and Rousseau, all admire Courbet; and Renoir has a weakness 
for Diaz. 

Of all the group the “strong” spirit is Monet. From 1830 onwards the 
“open air” was the fashion among the landscapists, that is to say they made 
sketches from nature and composed the picture in the studio. In 1865 Monet 
paints a picture outside the studio, in the garden, and repeats the attempt 
in 1867. The pretension shocks Courbet and Manet, but a few years later 
they conform. The picture of °67 is today in the Louvre, Women in the 
Garden, and it is not a success. The colours are very light, but by that 
lightness Monet reduces the figures to cut-paper. This is one of the rare 
pictures of the group in which may be noted the so much lauded influence 
of Japanese prints. 

Elsewhere, in the years before *70, Monet is able to find the way of 
impressionism, even to advance, by that way, more than any of the others, 
studying reflections in water. Rose, greens, browns, reflected in the blue 
of a stream, change and yet distinguish themselves; they are varied, and yet 
they are united by the blue; for clear profiles is substituted the trembling 
of gradations; for atomic colourism is substituted harmony. It is “open air”, 
but not abstract — concrete. Besides Monet, Renoir, Pissarro and Sisley 
dedicated themselves to reflections, and are able to find a synthesis of light, 
rich with colour, movement, and gradation, though Manet had not as yet. 
It was necessary to elevate to style the chromatic harmony studied in 
reflections, and this is the work of the following decade. 

The war broken out, Bazille finds in it death, Manet fights, Renoir is a 
soldier not in battle, Cézanne isolates himself in Estaque, near Marseilles, 
Monet and Pissarro take refuge in England, where they are introduced by 
Daubigny to Durand-Ruel, who as a dealer afterwards favours impression- 
ism, and where they have occasion to see the works of Turner without 
being able to draw anything from them. From London Monet goes to 
Holland, where the study of canals procures him some further subtleties. 


* * * 


On April 15, 1874, there opens the exhibition of an ““Anonymous Society 
of Artists,” etc. Cézanne, Degas, Monet, Berthe Morisot, Pissarro, Renoir, 
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Sisley exhibit there, together with many others more or less akin. Their 
common object is practical, independence of the official Salon. Manet, 
awaiting “official rewards,” does not unite himself with the group, although 
with his exhibition of 1867 he had been the example. The anger of the 
public and the journals assumes incredible manifestations, which have been 
many times recounted and need not be repeated. Rather we should recall 
the conditions of the Parisian public in 1874: after the Commune, in full 
reaction, with the example of Courbet, realist painter and Communard, 
who had had his day of popularity towards the end of the Empire and had 
lost it; the public has the impression that the new independents menace the 
bases of society and becomes ferocious. Meanwhile the newspapers begin 
to call the exhibitors by the name of impressionists, suggested by a picture 
of Monet entitled: “Impression, Sunrise.” 

The second exhibition is in 1876, the third in °77. This time the artists 
themselves accept the name of impressionists and, asked the reason of the 
appellation, reply in their journal “The Impressionist,” of April 21, 77, that 
the painters have adopted such a name to distinguish themselves, to assure 
the public that in their exhibition there would not be historical pictures, 
Biblical or Greek or Roman, nor “great-painting,” nor Oriental themes, 
nor genre subjects, and that, moreover, not even the terms of classic and 
romantic had been more clear when they were new in 1830. The reply is 
negative; the impressionists do not wish to make theories, limiting them- 
selves to the negative and revolutionary attitude assumed ten years before. 
The group is complete as it was in 1874, and Georges Riviére already begins 
to distinguish the true impressionists from their companions in struggle, the 
simple “irreconcilables.” The exhibition of °77 sees for the last time the 
group completely represented. Cézanne exhibits no longer with his friends, 
in "79 Renoir also is absent, in “80 and *81 Monet, Renoir and Sisley are 
wanting, so that the group is dissolved. It is partially recomposed in °*82 
and °83; and in °86 in the eighth and last exhibition, the dispersion is defi- 
nite. The manifestation which represented the maximum collective force, 
the conquest of various artists, the influence on the painters of the official 
Salon, is therefore the exhibition of °77. 

One of the principal motives of aversion from the impressionists, con- 
sisted in the subjects treated by them. In vain Riviére maintains that nobody 
has a right to ask the artist to give account of his subject; but only of the 
artistic result. In vain, because in °77 the social prejudice was even stronger 
than it is now. The impressionists came of the common folk or from a 
middle-class very close to the masses. But the amateurs of painting came 
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from the nobility and the upper middle-class, and had almost always been 
backed by previous painters. (Daumier was an exception: and they ignored 
him.) It did not therefore escape them, that a new social content was 
inherent in the painting of the impressionists, more or less unknown to 
them. The graces of Renoir did not belong to the “boulevard” but to the 
“outskirts,” the peasants of Pissarro were “vulgar,” and people saw in them 
relations with the personages of “Les Miserables,” by Hugo; the revolution- 
ary power of Monet puffed from his locomotives, and the mind of Cézanne, 
for one, was evidently anarchical, parallel to that of Zola. Impressionism had 
brought to painting something similar to that which was called in the polit- 
ical life of France the end of the notables: the end of elegance and splendour, 
the beginning of a new dignity for the humble masses. However, in the 
impressionist works the social content remained content, and did not oppress 
the form. “To treat a subject for the tones and not for the subject itself, 
that is what distinguishes the impressionists from other painters,” as Riviere 
said. Here is the catharsis, the liberation from the passionateness of romantic 
painting and from the polemical character of realistic painting, of the Cour- 
bet type; here is the serenity, which is a smile, of impressionistic paintings. 
In the common taste of the impressionists the critics were able, moreover, 
to note the character of each one; the triumphal jocosity of Renoir, the 
vigour of Monet, the grandiosity of Cézanne, the “rural religiosity” of 
Pissarro, the subtlety and tranquility of Sisley. To the accusations of insin- 
cerity and artifice to astonish the public, the critics counterposed the faith 
of the impressionists in their ideal and their tenacity in spite of suffering. 
Not less active than the social prejudices were the artistic prejudices. 
The public remained disconcerted by the lightness of the colours. But the 
connoisseurs, even if adverse, perceived, with Fromentin, that the impres- 
sionist’s eye “generally had very just perceptions, and particularly delicate 
sensations.” ! 
In later times impressionism was interpreted as an application of the laws 
of Chevreul. As is evident, it is, instead, a discovery of artistic sensibility, 
promoted by love of nature and of the light of the sun, and by the desire 
of enriching the harmony of the colours themselves. As has been said 
already of the studies on reflection in water achieved by Monet and Renoir 
even before *70, the decomposed colours were then used in the water, but 
not in the sky, which remained completely blue. They needed, then, to free 
the decompositions of colours from their naturalistic limits without extend- 
ing them systematically throughout the canvas, but making of them an 
element of style, appropriate in their places, as if they were the accents of 
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verse. The extension of the decomposd colours becomes, then, a need of 
stylistic coherence, a surpassing of photographic naturalism, a mode of 
impressing movement and life in everything created. But in order for this 
to happen, it was necessary that the decomposed colours should fill a need, 
a mode of feeling, without regularity, therefore, or pedantry, rather with 
the pauses imposed by ever-varying sensibility. Up to 1880 this artistic 
mode of decomposing colours was adopted, now more, now less, according 
to the talent of each one. Unfortunately until today the critics have not 
been able to justify the drawing and the composition of the impressionists, 
hence the legend, unfortunately very general, of their incompleteness. 

It will be well, therefore, to deny every right of association in art criticism 
to the so-called “parts of painting.” Painting is an indivisible whole of 
which coherency is the law. The impressionists starting from light, decom- 
posed in colours, their form had to be other than that of the painters who 
founded themselves upon chiaroscuro. The perfection of their form had to 
be reached in the limits of coherency with their colour-light. The same thing 
may be said of composition. Therefore, all the accusations of superficiality, 
incompleteness, fragmentariness, lack of details fall of themselves, without 
the necessity of demonstration. At most, it may serve, with the aim of 
burying it forever, the record of those who “completed” impressionism, by 
avoiding the “fragmentary,” by opposing the proper “depth,” by showing 
care in details. 

The impressionists succeeded in liberating painting from that academic 
form which had remained in Courbet, against which Delacroix was enraged, 
and in a more conscious way than that used by Corot and Daumier; and 
they succeeded by sensibility to both light and colour, which they had more 
alive and subtle than all their predecessors, and above all because they loved 
so much and so deeply the light of the sun, by which they found everything 
beautiful, and had no need of recourse to mathematics or literature to find 
motives to paint. There is therefore in them full coherency of choice, in 
means and aim, full correspondence between vision and mode of feeling, full 
creative spontaneity, worthy in everything of the great primitive painters. 

In °80 and °81, the group of impressionists is dissolved, for both material 
and artistic reasons. Material, because the public aversion is not disarmed, 
in spite of the adhesion of critics or men of letters like Zola, Daudet and 
d’Hervilly; and the aversion of the public signifies misery. It was necessary 
to meet the public in some way, to find a way of selling pictures, to make it 
forgotten that they had participated in impressionism, and possibly speak ill 
of it. Without reckoning that the impressionists could for a moment have 
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Fic. 4. Monet: SAILBOAT AT ARGENTEUIL, 1875 
Private Collection, London 
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doubted themselves, seeing their imitators in the Salons profiting by their 
discovery; they could add to it a little of “tradition,” and by their compro- 
mise obtain success. It was natural that a centrifugal force should push 
them different ways. 

Renoir, who was not a strong spirit, wished to acquire academic drawing, 
and after various alternations of success and non-success, arrived at a new 
synthesis, which in part exceeded the impressionistic taste. Cézanne isolated 
himself and with heroic tenacity sought the solution of all the problems 
which the impressionistic taste had set. Some, who have observed in the 
works of Renoir and Cézanne after ‘80 their departure from impres- 
sionism, have concluded a little hastily that they never were impressionists, 
and have limited the appellation of impressionistic to the works after *80 
of Monet, Pissarro and Sisley. The mistake is precisely here. If by impres- 
sionism is understood that convergence of taste which had its consecration 
in the exhibition of °77, that common spiritual and technical point, which 
contemporaries were then able to see distinctly, and is a taste historically 
determined, in that case it is necessary to establish clearly that neither 
Monet, nor Pissarro, nor Sisley, were completely impressionists after *80. 
No painter was an impressionist all his life; impressionism is a moment of 
taste of some painters. 

* * * 

I have chosen some characteristic works of Pissarro, Monet, and Renoir 
to suggest to you that my “assertions” on impressionism are founded on a 
knowledge of painting. 

In 1868 Pissarro painted a view of “Pontoise” (Fig. 1), which is to be 
found in the Mannheim gallery. The light blue of the sky is broken by white 
clouds, the houses, road and bridge are coloured light brown-green with 
black shadows, the figures black, blue, violet and white. All the colours 
appear as spots of light or dark, without gradations. From this there is a 
certain romantic energy and a growling wildness. This picture re-enters into 
the tradition of a manner of Corot’s, with greater polemical force and with 
less art. 

Five years later, in 1873, Pissarro painted ‘““The Haystack” (Fig. 2) of 
the Durand-Ruel collection, one of his masterpieces of very small dimen- 
sions. On the green and yellow ground, on the heap of brown gradations 
(the stack itself), the light penetrates and makes precious all that it touches: 
the enchantment of the artist by the miracle of light is felt almost as in Ver 
Meer. In the background the blues are illuminated with yellow, and the 
greens with pink. The clouds in the sky shine white and pink and are shaded 
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with blue and violet. There is no longer the “picturesque” interest of the 
view as in the pictures of 1868, no longer the polemical contrasts of lights 
and darks, but a lightness, a new solidity, a new sense of form as mass and 
volume, in short, a regeneration. Nothing of the picturesque remains in the 
motive, everything is pictorial in form and colour; if it were not for a lack of 
grandeur one would think of Cézanne. When before a similar masterpiece 
one remembers to have read that the impressionists do not construct, do not 
know perspective, make an art of surfaces, are decandentists and “deprived 
of soul,” one has a right to be disdainful. 

In °98 Pissarro painted various views of Rouen which are among the best 
of his later period. Among them is one entitled “Saint-Sever” (Fig. 3). The 
experience of divisionism was now overcome, though there is no longer the 
synthesis of ““The Haystack,” nor the spontaneous adherence of the subject 
to the pictorial, nor the nature created, nor the primitivity, nor the enchant- 
ment. Certainly there remains the good effect of light, but a little heavy 
and mechanical, and viewism, the picturesque, reappears. It is a well 
organized spectacle. 

Monet was considered “the head of the impressionists, 
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the impres- 


sionist par excellence,” and those who said so, had their eyes above all upon 
the decomposition of colour. Something programmatic, systematic was felt 
in his painting before "yo, and it reappeared now and then, but was atten- 
uated in the happy moment between *72 and *80. The strong spirit of 


Monet, ready for struggle, responded naturally, with a systematic defiance, 
to the aversion of the public. After *80 he painted the decomposition of 
colours, with some conventional sentimentalism, with a musicalist tendency: 
his haystacks, his poplars, his cathedrals are simply pretexts for the over- 
flowing of confused colours. It was no longer a case of surpassing the 
subject, naturalistically understood, by force of the elaborating imagination 
of an impression, but rather of a fantastic imagining with no longer a rela- 
tion with reality, nor with form, nor sometimes with his own chromatic 
sensibility. The equilibrium between art and nature, which was the property 
of impressionism, was broken. 

If we compare the pictures by Monet prior to °70 with the “Sailboat at 
Argenteuil” (Fig. 4), which is of 1875, we see clearly that polemics have 
disappeared, that the opposition of lights and darks is superseded by the 
finest gradations, that every tint becomes colour and every colour becomes 
light and shade; hence there is a unity of style and a fusion of things in style 
which were lacking before. The profiles are lost, and should be lost, as 
Titian and Rembrandt have taught. The tints are fused in the atmospheric 
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Fic. 7. RENOIR: CONFIDENCES, 1876 
Oscar Reinhart Collection, Winterthur 


6. RENOIR: IN SUMMER, 1869 
National Gallery, Berlin 














mass, the displeasing contrast between the flat figures and the perspective 
construction of the academic type is overcome by the meeting of blended 
colours and space, which is no longer empty space but full of atmosphere. 
It is an immersion in nature, under the guidance of light, a new form, no 
longer closed in schematic detachment, but participating in a universal vibra- 
tion, which is the reason of both life and ecstasy. It is a spiritual mode, 
refined, because made of imperceptible gradations, and at the same time 
primitive, because the eye of the artist sees its spectacle, not through the 
rules of the school or the principles of a system, but through a spontaneous 
creative imagination. In sky and water the reflections of the sunset (orange, 
yellow, sky-blue, violet) are kindled in an orgiastic festival, but the green 
and blue calm and dominate them, with a contrast which is at the same time 
a fusion. Now we shall be able to see that the palette is lightened, that the 
decomposition of tones exists, salutary, where the effect requires, that the 
so-called colourism of the impressionists is colour, rich but sane, not exag- 
gerated, but harmonious and delicate. 

And now look at a work of Monet’s of 1881 — “Vetheuil: Sun and 
Snow” — in the Tate Gallery, London. If there were a difference of tone 
between the two hills in the picture it would be preserved in the photograph. 
There are certainly blues in the foreground, pinks in the background, and 
yellows in the sky, without any regard for local colour, and they are exag- 
gerated, seen for themselves, abstracted from the whole. Hence a confusion 
of planes, a summary rather than synthetic effect, something arbitrary and 
indifferent, a lack of realization. The abandonment of the esthetic and 
technique of impressionism, clear in the “Sailboat at Argenteuil” (Fig. 4), 
is therefore evident. 

In 1869 Renoir exhibited at the Salon a figure of a woman entitled “In 
Summer” (Fig. 6), now in the National Gallery of Berlin, which is a good 
piece of naturalistic academy in the Courbet style, in which the drawing of 
the face and arms has no relation with the incipient impressionism of the 
background, and where, observe, the subject “In Summer,” which is already 
an impressionistic subject, is represented by the bare neck of the woman 
according to the custom of “painters of genre.” 

In 1876 Renoir painted a true genre motive, “Confidences” (Fig. 7), 
now in the Oscar Reinhart collection at Winterthur. But now, already 
master of the impressionistic ideal, he has not represented the fact of a 
chronicle, but rather a smile which spreads from the eyes, the lips, the 
colours, from everything, and therefore becomes an eternal moment of grace. 
But in 1885 “The Bather” (Fig. 8), of the Oslo National Gallery, shows 
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the new research of abstract form, of the plasticity of arm and breast, of the 
continuous line of the face, and it is a curious academic essay in a stereo- 
typed style, like a scheme from which Renoir himself must have drawn later 
a new vigour of art. After 1895, however, he was able to create again 
masterpieces. 

Today connoisseurs know that, as a rule, the works of Monet, Pissarro 
and Sisley between °72 and ’8o are superior to those of a later period, and 
that the works of Renoir of the same time are superior to those between ‘80 
and °95. Unfortunately, criticism between 1880 and 1900, not perceiving 
this fact, believed that the authentic impressionism was that posterior to ’80, 
and derived from it various mistaken inferences. 
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“The Master of the Castello Nativity” is the name given by Bernhard 
Berenson in his catalogue of the John G. Johnson collection to a minor artist 
whom he characterized as a Florentine active throughout the third quarter 
of the fifteenth century, descended from Fra Angelico and standing between 
Fra Filippo Lippi and Baldovinetti."  Berenson’s reconstruction of the 
Castello Master was continued by Raimond Van Marle in his Italian Schools 
by the addition of seven paintings and a discussion of the chief works 
in chronological order.” The dating and several of the attributions are, 
however, of questionable value. Lionello Venturi contributed to our knowl- 
edge of the painter by giving him a panel in the Richard Wheatland 
collection in Boston, which was published in his Pitture Italiane with the 
pictures in the Maitland F. Griggs and Johnson collections, already attributed 
to the Castello Master.’ Berenson continued his original reconstruction in 
an article in Dedalo*, and in the same year published in his Italian Pictures 

















*Cf. B. Berenson, Catalogue of a Collection of Paini:ngs and Some Art Objects, 1, Italian Paint- 
ings, Philadelphia, 1913, 17-19. 

*R. Van Marle, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, Hague, 1929, XI, 296-306. 
*L. Venturi, Pitture Italiane in America, Milan, 1931, pls. 188-190, text opp. pls. 

“Berenson, in Dedalo, XII (1932), 831-839. 
















Fic. 1. MASTER OF THE CASTELLO NATIVITY: Fic. 2. MASTER OF THE CASTELLO NATIVITY: MADONNA OF 
MADONNA AND Four ANGELS HuMILITY WITH Two ANGELS 


Louvre, Paris Museo Civico, Pisa 














a revised list of the works of the Master®, now described as “between 
Masaccio, Fra Angelico, Fra Filippo, Domenico Veneziano, and Baldovin- 
etti.”® The addition of Domenico Veneziano is important, but the inclusion 
of Masaccio and Botticelli seems at best a misleading extension. In 1933 
Richard Offner added to the work of the Castello Master nine paintings, 
including the three profile portraits in the Philip Lehman and Jules S. Bache 
collections in New York and in the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum in 
Boston (Figs. 3, 5, 6).’ The latest additions to the accepted ceuvre were 
published by Ugo Procacci and by Mario Salmi in two short articles in 
Rivista d’Arte.* 

The known paintings of the Master number about forty. They are, 
excepting the three portraits, of religious subjects. The chronology is a 
difficult problem. The paintings extend over a period of about twenty-five 
years, within which it only seems feasible to trace a general evolution 
towards a broader and simpler style and a more highly developed sense of 
design. The Madonna in the Wheatland collection is a typical early work 
(c. 1450°55), the Madonna with four Angels in the Louvre (Fig. 1) and 
the Madonna of Humility in the Museo Civico in Pisa (Fig. 2) seem 
characteristic of the middle period (c. 1455-65) while the Madonna with 
two Angels in the Griggs collection may be selected as an example of the 
latest style (c. 1465-75). 

The Master of the Castello Nativity was an eclectic, deriving chiefly from 
Domenico Veneziano, Fra Filippo Lippi and Baldovinetti. The coloring, the 
taste for decoration by means of color and the conception of a panel as an 
abstract decorative entity lead one to infer connections between Domenico 
Veneziano and the Master of the Castello Nativity. There is much of Fra 
Filippo in the delicate contouring and modeling of the girlish Madonna faces 
in some of the Castello Master pictures, and the type of the Child is 
frequently similar. In the Nativities and Adorations there are reminiscences 
of the Filippesque landscape, with the typical cold, even light and the crisply 
drawn foliage. The intricate line and the abstract chiaroscuro indicate the 
derivation from Fra Filippo. The calm, quiet mood of the Castello Master’s 
painting points to a relationship with Baldovinetti, whose influence is specif- 
ically seen in several of the compositions and in some of the facial types. 

In the Johnson collection catalogue Berenson described the most recog- 
*Berenson, Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, Oxford, 1932, 342-343. 

*Thid., 342. 

"R. Offner in The Burlington Magazine, LXIII (1932), 178. I am indebted to Dr. Richard 


Offner for many valuable suggestions. 
°U. Procacci in Rivista d’Arte, XIV (1935), 405-411; M. Salmi, ibid., 416-421. 
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nizable traits of the Castello Master as “‘a peculiar curve to the cut of the 
eyes and a singularly ill- formed hand, the fingers looking as if they had been 
slit out in limp stuff of some sort.”® Other characteristic features are the 
crisp, blonde hair, high-arched brow, flat lid with a fleshy bulge above it, 
light, dark-ringed iris, long nose with prominent wings and almond-shaped 
nostrils, flat, slighty pursed lips, and small, rounded chin. The Master may 
also be distinguished by his blonde system of coloring, his geometrical sense 
of design and his consistent archaism. He belongs to the group of Florentine 
painters who, instead of embracing the discoveries of the Quattrocento 
concerning the rendering of space and light and movement, wished to express 
themselves primarily in terms of abstract design. The Master of the Castello 
Nativity, influenced in an external manner by the rich and subtly balanced 
designs of Baldovinetti and Domenico Veneziano, valued his composition as 
a decorative whole, in which the parts were specifically related to the recti- 
linear boundaries of the panel. He chose symmetrical arrangements, and the 
dominant vertical emphasis was invariably the binding agent of his design. 
The archaism is specifically seen in the iconography, in the Gothic frames 
and in the tooled gold grounds. It manifests itself more generally in a delib- 
erate artlessness. The abbreviation often amounts to actual crudeness, as in 
the typical glove-like hand which Berenson has described. The painting is 
stiff and shallow; it has little plastic, structural, spatial, or psychological 
connotation. 

It was many years before the three profile portraits were given to this 
master, and the attribution has not yet been established. Before 1917 they 
had been considered separately. In that year Oswald Sirén and Maurice W. 
Brockwell attributed the Lehman and Gardner portraits to Domenico 
Veneziano”’, and in 1924 Robert Benson decided that the Gardner and 
Bache portraits were by one Florentine painter.” Lionello Venturi, in 1930, 
first published the three portraits as by one master (Uccello).”? In 1932 
Berenson singled out the portrait in the Lehman collection as by Piero della 
Francesca with question, and joined the other two under the name of 
Domenico Veneziano."* In 1933 Offner reunited the three and gave them 
to the Master of the Castello Nativity." And in 1934 Georg Pudelko again 


*Berenson, Johnson Catalogue, 19. 

*O. Sirén and M. W. Brockwell, Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition of Italian Primitives in Aid 
of the American War Relief, New York, 1917, 57. 

™R. Benson, ed., The Holford Collection, London, 1924, 42-43. 

*L. Venturi in L’Arte, 1 n. s. (1930), 64. 

*Berenson, Italian Pictures, 455, 172. 

“Offner, loc. cit. 
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divided them up by attributing the Lehman portrait to Uccello and the two 
- others to a pupil of Uccello’s whom he reconstructed as “the Master of the 
Adoration at Karlsruhe.”"* The portrait in the Lehman collection, popu- 
larly considered, because of the eighteenth century inscription on the back 
of the panel’, to be a likeness of Battista Sforza by Piero della Francesca, 
has been attributed by scholars to Piero della Francesca, Antoniazzo 
Romano, Uccello, Domenico Veneziano, and the Master of the Castello 
Nativity. The Bache portrait was first listed as Umbrian, then as Umbro- 
Florentine and then as by a succession of Florentine artists — Baldovinetti, 
Domenico Veneziano, Uccello, the Master of the Castello Nativity, and 
the Master of the Adoration at Karlsruhe. The Gardner portrait has been 
published as by Domenico Veneziano, Uccello, the Master of the Castello 
Nativity, and the Master of the Adoration at Karlsruhe. 

The condition of the portraits has tended to produce a misleading impres- 
sion of their essential style. The Lehman portrait is badly damaged; there 
are cracks in the enamel, the paint has crackled and flaked away and the 
surface has been rubbed down in cleaning. But as the panel has not been 
retouched the dim colors, the broken contour and the almost total absence 
of modeling can be discounted, and the original appearance imagined. The 
Bache portrait, better preserved than the Lehman, has suffered through 
restoration.” In repainting the background the pentimento was blotted out 
and the whole contour hardened. Even the expression of the face is altered; 
the hair has lost its stiffness, the eye has acquired a modern glance and the 
lips have relaxed. The Gardner panel has been cleaned but is in fine condi- 
tion, with the original color and surface almost unimpaired. 

The keynote of each of the three portraits is its essentially decorative 
quality; the primary aim was to create an impressive design by silhouetting 
a profile against a contrasting background. 

The choice of the profile pose and the manner in which the profile 
is displayed provide striking indications of the xsthetic purpose of the 
portraits. The profile view is essentially self-contained, for the pose directs 
the gaze of the sitter in a direction parallel to the surface of the panel 
rather than towards the spectator. This objectivity is intensified in the 

*G. Pudelko in Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz,1V (1934), 176. Repeated 
in The Art Bulletin, XV1 (1934), 349, in Pantheon, XV (1935), 95 and in Adolph Goldschmidt 
zu seinem siebenzigsten Geburstag, Berlin, 1935, 128. Offner’s Castello Master attribution is quoted 
in the last two. For the final reconstruction of the Master of the Adoration at Karlsruhe cf. Gold- 


schmidt-Festschrift, 123-130. 


*Rittratto di Battista Sforza moglie de Federigo duca d’Urbino. Mori 1473. dalla mano di 
Piero della Francesca. 


“Cf, Benson, of. cit., pl. 22, for state before restoration. 
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portraits by the arrogantly self-sufficient bearing of the ladies, and by the 
compact silhouettes. The ladies in the Bache and Gardner portraits were 
represented bust length in order to achieve this compactness, and in the 
Lehman portrait the arms were placed close to the body and the hands faced 
inwards so as to be firmly included within the silhouette. A head viewed in 
profile is presented in its least foreshortened aspect and displays its most 
typical contours. Each of the three profile portraits, with the relief lowered 
and the outline simplified, tends to be seen primarily as a decorative shape, 
and to be regarded as a pattern directly relatable to the surface of the panel. 
In the Lehman portrait the hands, which provide a secondary accent in the 
design, are subordinated in such a manner as not to interrupt the decorative 
unity of the silhouette; and in the Bache portrait the foreshortened bust, 
rather than contrasting and setting off the head, tends to assimilate itself to 
the profile and to be regarded as flat though represented as foreshortened. 
The profile shape indicates extension along the surface of a panel rather 
than into depth. In the three portraits spatial suggestions are further elim- 
inated by the minimized foreshortening, the abstract lighting and the close 
relationship between the profile and the flat background against which it is 
placed. The decorative reciprocity between the shape of a profile and the 
shape of a rectangular panel renders the silhouette comparatively static. In 
each of the portraits the rigidly erect carriage and the lift of the chin, by 
approximating the parts of the profile to verticals and horizontals and by 
strongly emphasizing the vertical axis, incorporates the rectangular shape of 
the panel in the design, which appears distinctly geometrical and static. 
The fashion of the period coincided with the taste of the painter to give 
to the silhouettes of the three ladies a crisp, artificial and decorative quality. 
The dresses are elaborate and vividly colored, the patterns are staccato and 
gay. The ladies are portrayed in early youth when the carriage is erect, the 
body slim, the features sharply cut, the flesh firm, the skin smooth and 
freshly colored. The hair has been shaved from the forehead and the nape 
to emphasize the high, smooth brow and the stalky neck. The high head- 
dress, topped by a jewel in the Bache and Gardner portraits, accentuates 
the height of the silhouette, while the case-like sleeve provides a vertical 
accent. The plucked eyebrow forms a fine, short arch. The fold of the 
eyelid is sharply marked as if by a makeup pencil. The lips, heavily enameled 
in the Gardner portrait, seem deliberately pursed to appear small and firm. 
The blonde hair, drawn as a mass of straight, wiry filaments, is pulled back 
from the forehead, and in the Bache and Gardner portraits is coiled around 
the head, bound with ribbons, supported in a beaded band, and ended in a 
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wavy tassel at the back. In the Lehman portrait the coif almost covers the 
hair, but the filmy veil serves the same decorative function as does the tassel 
of hair in endowing the back of the head with a shapely profile. 

The interpretation of character has been rigidly subordinated to the 
physical description of dress and features and carriage, which greatly inter- 
ested the painter, and to the decorative organization of the panel. Expres- 
sion is limited to character in its visible aspects. The head, portrayed as 
objectively as the dress, is but a portion of an inanimate profile; and the cool, 
brittle poise of the ladies is crystallized as an attribute of design rather than 
of expression. 

The Florentine painters of the Quattrocento did not object to inconsis- 
tencies of representation. The three profile portraits exemplify this attitude, 
for the figure is only relatively abstract while the flat, dark, opaque ground 
against which it is set is totally so. The background, with no light striking 
against or emerging from it, is devoid of suggestions of space. It does not 
represent empty as against filled space, but undifferentiated as against differ- 
entiated area in the design. Its function is to serve as a decorative comple- 
ment to the profile shape. As in the relationship between the profiled head 
and the foreshortend bust in the Bache portrait, the duality tends to be 
unified by a single decorative intention; the relationship between the figure 
and its background is so closely reciprocal that the relatively flat and abstract 
figure tends to assume the absolute flatness and abstractness of the ground. 

The design of the profile shape silhouetted against its background is 
fundamental to the portraits. The linear contours, the reduced plasticity, 
the sharp differences of tone, the variety of color, all tend to center the 
attention on pattern. The outer contour is a hard, incisive edge paralleling 
the plane of the background and serving, like the contours within the 
silhouette, to define shape rather than to suggest plastic substance. The 
mass, generalized in the interest of design, has been represented as in low 
relief, so that the surface of the silhouette stands out almost uniformly in 
sharp opposition to the ground. In the Lehman portrait care has been taken 
not to emphasize the overlapping planes of the arms and hands, and in the 
Bache portrait even the foreshortened bust has been reduced to a thin, 
weightless layer. In each of the portraits the enamel-like texture of the paint 
suggests a surface finish rather than the density of represented mass. Light 
is used to model the form, but its primary function is to separate the silhou- 
ette from the unlighted ground and to differentiate the areas of the pattern. 
No source of light is indicated; the even light is a decorative attribute of the 
surface rather than a spatial or a plastic agent. The colors, which tend to 
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approximate the colors of precious jewels and metals, again draw attention 
to the surface of the panel. 

A study of the portraits leaves no doubt that they are the work of one 
master. The pose and the type, within a range due chiefly to reflections of 
different painters, represent the same formula. The axes of the three figures 
tilt forward at almost exactly the same degree, and the pictures are painted, 
to within a fraction of an inch, on the same scale. The headdress is almost 
identical in the Bache and Gardner portraits, and the dress is very similar in 
the three, as is the background, the line, the modeling, and the color. The 
degree of psychological intensity in the portraits and of vitality in the 
painting is the same in the three panels. The character of the pattern and 
the rhythm of the line, most readily isolated by reversing the profiles, are in 
themselves conclusive evidence of the single authorship of the portraits. 

These portraits must be definitively assigned to the Master of the Castello 
Nativity. Typically Florentine, the Umbrian and Umbro-Florentine attri- 
butions are impossible. Clearly by a minor master, the portraits cannot be 
given to Piero della Francesca, whose style is so energetically plastic; to 
Baldovinetti, whose technique is looser and richer and whose style is more 
subtle and illusive, more fluid, more lyrical; to Domenico Veneziano, whose 
drawing is much more structural; or to Uccello, whose approach is more 
vital, who creates a more material and functional existerice and whose paint- 
ing achieves a stronger and more highly concentrated effect. The Master 
of the Adoration at Karlsruhe is a contemporary minor painter but his style, 
derived directly from Uccello, is totally different from that of the portraits. 
This latest attribution was based upon supposed similarities between the 
Gardner portrait and the profiled heads in the Adoration at Karlsruhe, in 
the frescoes representing the Birth of the Virgin and the Presentation of the 
Virgin in the Temple in the Prato Cathedral, and in the St. George killing 
the Dragon in the Lanckororiski collection in Vienna, all attributed to the 
Master of the Adoration at Karlsruhe."* The general resemblance between 
the Madonna in the Karlsruhe Adoration and the lady in the Gardner 
portrait points to a common derivation of type from Uccello. But the 
Uccellesque style of the Karlsruhe painting, with its refined and yet vigorous 
plasticity, its delicate, elastic line and its intellectual stylization, is not that 
of the Gardner portrait. The Prato frescoes might be compared with the 
Gardner portrait as the work of two eclectic minor masters who had 
absorbed something of Uccello and Domenico Veneziano. But the fresco 
painter, influenced also by Andrea del Castagno, wished to render organic 


*Cf. Pudelko in Goldschmidt-Festschrift, loc. cit. 
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structure and plastic bulk and weight. His profiled faces are represented as 
in high rather than in low relief, and the planes of the face are made to 
project in a manner opposite to the flat modeling of the Gardner portrait. 
There is a fortuitous resemblance between the Gardner profile and the pro- 
filed Princess in the Lanckororiski panel, very possibly by Uccello himself. 
But the gracile Princess maintains, within the bounds of her own fantastic 
and decorative existence, a consistent structural and plastic organization. 
The flexible rhythmic contour suggests an organic relationship between head, 
neck and body, and the modeling of the figure implies the resilience of living 
matter; while the Gardner portrait is inorganically and statically composed 
to form a pattern in which there is no flow of line, no transition of part to 
part and no vitality other than that of design. 

The style of the three profile portraits is that of the Master of the Castello 
Nativity. The figure style agrees in every respect with that of the Castello 
Master, which has been detailed above. The coloring, best seen in the 
Gardner portrait, is identical with that of the well preserved panels by the 
Castello Master. The direct manner in which the silhouette is related to 
the shape of the panel, and in which the verticality of the figure is stressed, 
accords with the fundamentals of the Castello Master’s design. He alone 
could have been responsible for the sharp, summary drawing, the abrupt 
transitions in the modeling and the flat, still-life aspect of the figures. 

The portraits, like the body of the Castello Master’s work, bear witness 
to a large debt to Domenico Veneziano, Fra Filippo Lippi and Baldovinetti. 
The eclecticism shows curiously enough in the three portraits, and this is 
probably why they have been attributed to so many different masters. The 
Lehman portrait, chiefly reminiscent of Domenico Veneziano, also seems to 
reflect something of Piero della Francesca. The Bache portrait is close to 
Fra Filippo, and for convenience might be compared with his profile portrait 
of a young woman in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum. The type of the 
Gardner profile goes back to Uccello, but the portrait is most immediately 
connected with Baldovinetti. It should be compared with his profile por- 
trait in the National Gallery for the headdress, the drawing of the hair, the 
background, and the type of design. 

An accumulation of striking coincidences between the portraits and 
acknowledged works by the Master of the Castello Nativity serves to 
re-enforce the general stylistic proof of authorship. Only a few need be 
detailed. The right hand of the Lehman portrait recurs in a standing 
Madonna in the Louvre, in a Madonna in the'Kestner Museum in Hanover, 
in the one in Pisa (Fig. 2), and in one in the Christian R. Holmes collection 
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in New York. The profiled head of an Angel in the Louvre Madonna with 
Angels (Fig. 1) is almost identical with the Lehman portrait, and very close 
to the Gardner, in pose, type, features, contours, modeling, and expression. 
The Angel to the right of the Virgin in the Museo Civico panel (Fig. 2) has 
very nearly the same features as the Lehman portrait, seen in three-quarter 
view instead of in profile, and the type recurs in the profiled Angel directly 
above the head of the Virgin in the Johnson Nativity. The face of the 
Madonna in the Holmes collection, allowing for differences of subject and 
pose, is unmistakably related to that of the Bache portrait. On the bodice 
of the Bache portrait is a design very similar to that on the fabric hung 
behind a standing Madonna in the Walters Gallery in Baltimore; and the 
conventionalized flower pattern on the sleeve of the Gardner portrait is an 
exact unit of the repeat design that occurs in the tooled gold ground of 
the Holmes Madonna, and on the curtain of a Nativity in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum in Cambridge (Fig. 4). 

There is no documentary evidence for the date of the portraits, and no 
valid clue as to the identity of the sitters, which might help to fix the date. 
However, the coif and banded headdresses and the gown with brocaded 
sleeves emerging from a cape-like overdress enable us to place the portraits 
within the first two decades of the second half of the century.” 

Stylistically the portraits belong to the middle period of the Castello 
Master’s activity, the period which we dated c. 1455-65, and from which 
we selected as typical the Madonna with Angels in the Louvre (Fig. 1) 
and the Madonna of Humility in Pisa (Fig. 2). These two paintings are 
close to the portraits in the conception of the design and in the style as a 
whole, and some of the types are, as we have remarked, specifically compa- 
rable to the ladies in the Lehman and Gardner portraits. 

The three profile portraits are also related to a group of Florentine works 
of the third quarter of the fifteenth century. Fra Filippo Lippi’s profile 
portrait in Berlin, mentioned in connection with the Bache portrait, is linked 
to the Lehman portrait by the disposition of the arms and hands and by the 
type of headdress. The Berlin portrait may be dated c. 1460. Baldovinetti’s 
profile portrait in the National Gallery has been discussed in connection 
with the Gardner portrait. Though evolutionistically more advanced, it is 
contemporary with the Bache and Gardner portraits (c. 1465), and may 
even precede them by a few years. Antonio Pollaiuolo’s profile portrait of 
a lady in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum and the one in the Poldi-Pezzoli 


“Cf. E. P. Calamandrei, Le vesti delle donne fiorentine nel Quattrocento, Florence, 1924, pls. IX, 
XI, XV, XVI, LX, LXVI, which he dates c. 1450 and c. 1450-60. These fashions, typical of the 
fifties, survived throughout the sixties. 
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Museum in Milan may be associated with the Bache and Gardner portraits 
by the girlishness of the types. The lowered relief, the sifted light and the 
blonde coloring further link the Berlin portrait, datable as c. 1465, with the 
portraits by the Master of the Castello Nativity, and although the Milan 
portrait is clearly later, about 1475, the style in which the hair is worn is 
similar to that in the Bache and Gardner portraits. A profile portrait in 
the Johnson collection by a follower of Piero della Francesca, painted c. 
1465”, is connected with the three Castello Master portraits by the blonde 
coloring and the dark background, and with the Bache and Gardner por- 
traits by the fashion of the dress and headdress. There are also apparent 
relationships between the fashion of the Castello Master portraits and of 
Piero della Francesca’s profile portrait of Battista Sforza in the Ufhzi, 
painted about 1470. The Castello Master portraits reveal affiliations with 
other Florentine works such as Domenico Veneziano’s Madonna and 
Child in the Berenson collection in Florence (c. 1455), with Baldovinetti’s 
Annunciation in the Uffizi (c. 1455) and his Adoration in the Louvre 
(c. 1465) and, in the field of sculpture, with Desiderio da Settignano’s bust 
portrait of the “Princess of Urbino” in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, 
datable as c. 1465.” 

Within the group of the three Castello Master portraits which, on the 
basis of the evidence just discussed, may be placed between 1455 and 1470, 
there is a definable range of style. The portrait in the Lehman collection 
appears to be considerably earlier than the others. The headdress is earlier, 
the conception of a portrait is less mature, the drawing is tighter, and the 
design is at the same time less simple and less sophisticated. The other two 
portraits, based on an identical formula, must have been done at about the 
same time, but the Gardner portrait, more decisively designed and executed, 
was certainly painted after the one in the Bache collection. The three 
reveal an evolution towards a geometrical abstraction which tends to assim- 
ilate the element of portraiture to the element of design. The Lehman 
portrait, the furthest from this ideal, appears to have been painted at a time 
when the Florentine portrait had recently begun its career as an autonomous 
form. Though executed as an independent panel portrait, it still reflects the 
more traditional portraiture of fresco painting; it suggests an abbreviation 
of a full-length figure, and does not seem to abstractly fit the area of the 
panel in the same way that the others do. In the Bache portrait a more 
purely decorative composition has been conceived, but the style is still rela- 


- °Cf. Berenson, Johnson Catalogue, pl. 34. 


Cf. O. Fischel in Berliner Museen, Berichte aus den preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, XLI 
(1920), 116-118 and fig. 36. 
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tively organic. The Gardner picture, the final development of the Castello 
Master’s formula for the profile portrait, is the most abstract, the most 
artless and still the most finished of the three. It seems plausible to date 
the Lehman portrait c. 1455, the Bache portrait c. 1465 and the Gardner 
portrait c. 1465-70. 

The development seen within the three profile portraits is characteristic 
of the whole stylistic evolution of the Master of the Castello Nativity and, 
more significant, of the third quarter of the fifteenth century in Florence. 

During the first half of the century Florentine painting had begun to 
develop the optical illusionism which triumphed in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury but which, opposing and disrupting the established tradition, was not 
wholly acceptable to the Quattrocento. Around the middle of the fifteenth 
century there came a reaction based on antagonism to the new method, and 
about 1450 the clash began to resolve itself in a reassertion of the old 
abstract attitude. 

The abstraction of the third quarter of the fifteenth century consisted of 
a reduction rather than of an ignorance of more advanced possibilities, and 
so the style appears deliberately archaistic in somewhat the same sense as 
does the style of a modern primitive. This self-conscious abstraction found 
its typical expression in the profile portrait. The exact profile view, inher- 
ently self-contained, flat, static, and geometrical, permitted representation 
to be fixed as design. The isolation of the profile against its background 
emphasized the contour line, the natural flatness of the profile was congenial 
to the new partiality for low relief, and within the well defined profile shape, 
set out against a contrasting ground, light and color inevitably subordinated 
themselves to pattern. 

The three profile portraits by the Master of the Castello Nativity, painted 
between 1455 and 1470, are valuable documents of Florentine fashion. They 
are xsthetically pleasing for a charming ingenuousness of style, and are 
historically significant as minor examples of that moment in Florentine 
painting when the artist felt it essential to interpret physical reality in its 
most fundamental, most stable terms; when he deliberately chose to ignore 
brief visual impressions in order to generalize existence in abstract design. 
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AN UNKNOWN HOLY VIRGIN PANEL BY PAOLO UCCELLO 


By Grorc PupELKo 
Florence, Ital-y 


About three years ago, when I was turning over the leaves of the 
auctioneer’s catalogue describing the famous Bardini’s collection, my eyes fell 
upon the picture of a Virgin (Fig. 1) which seems to occupy an unique place 
in the Florentine art of the Quattrocento. The attributing of this picture 
to one of Piero della Francesca’s pupils, a certain Lorentino d’Arezzo, is 
out of the question. The name of the author, whom I think to be Paolo 
Uccello, came immediately to my mind. Somewhat later I was enabled to 
establish the further whereabouts of that panel. It wandered at first into 
the collection of Charles Butler and then went in 1909 through the inter- 
mediary of Langton Douglas into the possession of the National Gallery of 
Ireland in Dublin’, where it still bears the name of Lorentino d’Arezzo. 

The heroic form of the Holy Virgin, as stiff as an archaic “Idol,” and yet 
filled with the “terribilta” of the Renaissance spirit, is set straight in front 
of an abruptly foreshortened niche. The strong light projected on the latter 
enhances the stereoscopic plasticity and material solidity of the figure. The 
clumsy child’s excited gesture and mask-like expression suggest a similarity 
with the animal appearance of the putti on Donatello’s choir stalls. The 
child makes a great effort to stand up above a parapet, as if intending to 
snatch at some object outside the picture frame. 

A similar mathematical form, precise in every detail, has never been 
attempted again in Italian art. A concealed mathematical calculation per- 
meates the whole picture. A system of abstract harmony is created by the 
corresponding proportions of and the alternate tensions between the relative 
masses and between the distances separating the various parts, as well as by 
the congruent representation of perspective forms in the figures and in the 


"Catalogue of Pictures in the Nat. Gal. of Ireland, Dublin, 1920, nr. 603, s. 71; Catalogue, 
' Vente Bardini, Christie, London 5 Juin 1899, nr. 357, pl. 20. Im the auctioneer’s catalogue 
Christie: Lot XX 490. Already R. Fry (Burlington Magazine XVI, 1909-10, p. 274), has rejected 
the attributing of the panel to Lorentino. In his opinion the authorship could be ascribed to some 
Florentine follower of Domenico Veneziano (Mr. Fry’s opinion was expressed in connection with 
the exhibition of the picture in question at the Burlington Fine Arts Club; The Umbrian Exhibi- 
tion 1910, n. 30. In the Art Lexicon of Thieme-Becker, Vol. XXIII, 1929, p. 381, the picture 
was again attributed to Lorentino. The measurements of the picture are 58-38 ctms.) 

Since I did not have the opportunity of seeing the original painting, I do not dare express a 
judgment regarding its state of preservation. However, it seems to be not very good. A certain 
amount of retouching is noticeable on the right side of the Virgin’s face, on the cloak and in the 
right part of the background. The garment of the Madonna is dark blue. The incarnation is 
nearly pink. The cornice of the light grey niche is light red. 

After this article had been written, Prof. Salmi’s: Paolo Uccello, Andrea del Castagna, Domenico 
Veneziano, Roma (Valori Plastici) was published in which the Dublin panel is briefly mentioned 
(p. 26, 107). Prof. Salmi doubts whether the picture could be attributed to Uccello himself, 
although he considers it to have been painted in his immediate circle. 
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architecture. The exact measurements of those harmonious relations could 
be easily calculated in detail. The form of the human body is subjected to 
geometrical considerations which are nothing but the expression of a pas 
sionate striving for volume. It is no longer possible to speak of plasticity in 
that picture but rather of tectonic construction. 

The foreshortenings which are sought by the artist with the insistency 
of a monomaniac are merely a means to the end of building up a construc- 
tive world. Everything in this picture, beginning with the niche, is violently 
round. Organic forms of a Masaccio, similar to those of the Virgin Mary 
in the picture “Madonna with St. Anne,” are remoulded here into a hard 
stereometry of the perfect sphere. The whole shape of the Virgin is nothing 
but a cone. The outline is complete and its linear limits force the onlooker 
to imagine at once the invisible half of the body. A Christ child of an 
equally awesome, “pre-classic”” cubism, with forms as consciously brutal and 
exceeding all human measurements, cannot be found anywhere in Western 
art. Only quite recent tendencies in modern painting have shown a similar 
recklessness in the way of experiments. (One is reminded in this connection 
of the heads of the Prophets in the Duomo, 1443.) The limbs are trans 
formed into cylindrical pods. The crude hands, inflated abdomen, the ener- 
getic outline of the legs and thighs, as well as the fantastic, ““Masocchio’’like 
circle above the brow serve merely as elements of tectonic construction. 
The essentially naturalistic motive of an overplastic child, falling as it were 
out of the picture frame (a motive which can be traced back as far as 
Gentile da Fabriano’s frescoe of the Holy Virgin in Orvieto’), is elevated 
here to the plane of an imaginary world, consisting of pure art and animated 
solely by geometrical forms. 

Is it possible to consider any other painter except Uccello as the author 
of such an incredibly bold work? Does he not stand all by himself in 
revealing the amazing dualism of his personality which is relentlessly seeking 
the absolute and yet striving at the same time to attain clear and classic 
proportions? He tries to find in Geometry a remedy against his visionary 
obsession while his real nature is so filled with magic and fantasms that it 
finds its last realization in artistic hallucinations. 


*The motive of the parapet may be attributed to Gentile (Holy Virgin with Child, New Haven, 
U.S. A., Jarves Coll.). The perspective of the niche may have been inspired by Masaccio’s ruined 
fresco representing Saint Ivo in the Badia. 

Prof. Salmi (op. cit., p. 22, 106) dates this interesting fragment of a composition in the manner 
of a Santa Conversazione, originally with three figures of Saints, about 1440, to my belief some- 
what too early. The delicate, but firm modelling of the face, the monumental attitude, are closely 
related to the Dublin picture. The clumsy hands and fat fingers of the children on the Contini 
panel are almost identical with those of the Child in Dublin. On both pictures the same details 
in the drawing of the nimbus may be observed: the somewhat unsteady outline and the punched 
dots on the margin. 
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tively organic. The Gardner picture, the final development of the Castello 
Master’s formula for the profile portrait, is the most abstract, the most 
artless and still the most finished of the three. It seems plausible to date 
the Lehman portrait c. 1455, the Bache portrait c. 1465 and the Gardner 
portrait c. 1465-70. 

The development seen within the three profile portraits is characteristic 
of the whole stylistic evolution of the Master of the Castello Nativity and, 
more significant, of the third quarter of the fifteenth century in Florence. 

During the first half of the century Florentine painting had begun to 
develop the optical illusionism which triumphed in the ear’ sixteenth cen- 
tury but which, opposing and disrupting the established t~: ‘tion, was not 
wholly acceptable to the Quattrocento. Around the middle of the fifteenth 
century there came a reaction based on antagonism to the new method, and 
about 1450 the clash began to resolve itself in a reassertion of the old 
abstract attitude. 

The abstraction of the third quarter of the fifteenth century consisted of 
a reduction rather than of an ignorance of more advanced possibilities, and 
so the style appears deliberately archaistic in somewhat the same sense as 
does the style of a modern primitive. This self-conscious abstraction found 
its typical expression in the profile portrait. The exact profile view, inher- 
ently self-contained, flat, static, and geometrical, permitted representation 
to be fixed as design. The isolation of the profile against its background 
emphasized the contour line, the natural flatness of the profile was congenial 
to the new partiality for low relief, and within the well defined profile shape, 
set out against a contrasting ground, light and color inevitably subordinated 
themselves to pattern. 

The three profile portraits by the Master of the Castello Nativity, painted 
between 1455 and 1470, are valuable documents of Florentine fashion. They 
are xsthetically pleasing for a charming ingenuousness of style, and are 
historically significant as minor examples of that moment in Florentine 
painting when the artist felt it essential to interpret physical reality in its 
most fundamental, most stable terms; when he deliberately chose to ignore 
brief visual impressions in order to generalize existence in abstract design. 




















AN UNKNOWN HOLY VIRGIN PANEL BY PAOLO UCCELLO 


By GreorG PuDELKO 
Florence, Italy 


About three years ago, when I was turning over the leaves of the 
auctioneer’s catalogue describing the famous Bardini’s collection, my eyes fell 
upon the picture of a Virgin (Fig. 1) which seems to occupy an unique place 
in the Florentine art of the Quattrocento. The attributing of this picture 
to one of Piero della Francesca’s pupils, a certain Lorentino d’Arezzo, is 
out of the question. The name of the author, whom I think to be Paolo 
Uccello, came immediately to my mind. Somewhat later I was enabled to 
establish the further whereabouts of that panel. It wandered at first into 
the collection of Charles Butler and then went in 1909 through the inter- 
mediary of Langton Douglas into the possession of the National Gallery of 
Ireland in Dublin’, where it still bears the name of Lorentino d’Arezzo. 

The heroic form of the Holy Virgin, as stiff as an archaic “‘Idol,” and yet 
filled with the “terribilta” of the Renaissance spirit, is set straight in front 
of an abruptly foreshortened niche. The strong light projected on the latter 
enhances the stereoscopic plasticity and material solidity of the figure. The 
clumsy child’s excited gesture and mask-like expression suggest a similarity 
with the animal appearance of the putti on Donatello’s choir stalls. The 
child makes a great effort to stand up above a parapet, as if intending to 
snatch at some object outside the picture frame. 

A similar mathematical form, precise in every detail, has never been 
attempted again in Italian art. A concealed mathematical calculation per- 
meates the whole picture. A system of abstract harmony is created by the 
corresponding proportions of and the alternate tensions between the relative 
masses and between the distances separating the various parts, as well as by 
the congruent representation of perspective forms in the figures and in the 


"Catalogue of Pictures in the Nat. Gal. of Ireland, Dublin, 1920, nr. 603, s. 71; Catalogue, 
Vente Bardini, Christie, London 5 Juin 1899, nr. 357, pl. 20. Im the auctioneer’s catalogue 
Christie: Lot XX 490. Already R. Fry (Burlington Magazine XVI, 1909-10, p. 274), has rejected 
the attributing of the panel to Lorentino. In his opinion the authorship could be ascribed to some 
Florentine follower of Domenico Veneziano (Mr. Fry’s opinion was expressed in connection with 
the exhibition of the picture in question at the Burlington Fine Arts Club; The Umbrian Exhibi- 
tion 1910, n. 30. In the Art Lexicon of Thieme-Becker, Vol. XXIII, 1929, p. 381, the picture 
was again attributed to Lorentino. The measurements of the picture are 58-38 ctms.) 

Since I did not have the opportunity of seeing the original painting, I do not dare express a 
judgment regarding its state of preservation. However, it seems to be not very good. A certain 
amount of retouching is noticeable on the right side of the Virgin’s face, on the cloak and in the 
right part of the background. The garment of the Madonna is dark blue. The incarnation is 
nearly pink. The cornice of the light grey niche is light red. 

After this article had been written, Prof. Salmi’s: Paolo Uccello, Andrea del Castagna, Domenico 
Veneziano, Roma (Valori Plastici) was published in which the Dublin panel is briefly mentioned 
(p. 26, 107). Prof. Salmi doubts whether the picture could be attributed to Uccello himself, 
although he considers it to have been painted in his immediate circle. 
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architecture. The exact measurements of those harmonious relations could 
be easily calculated in detail. The form of the human body is subjected to 
geometrical considerations which are nothing but the expression of a pas: 
sionate striving for volume. It is no longer possible to speak of plasticity in 
that picture but rather of tectonic construction. 

The foreshortenings which are sought by the artist with the insistency 
of a monomaniac are merely a means to the end of building up a construc- 
tive world. Everything in this picture, beginning with the niche, is violently 
round. Organic forms of a Masaccio, similar to those of the Virgin Mary 
in the picture “Madonna with St. Anne,” are remoulded here into a hard 
stereometry of the perfect sphere. The whole shape of the Virgin is nothing 
but a cone. The outline is complete and its linear limits force the onlooker 
to imagine at once the invisible half of the body. A Christ child of an 
equally awesome, “pre-classic” cubism, with forms as consciously brutal and 
exceeding all human measurements, cannot be found anywhere in Western 
art. Only quite recent tendencies in modern painting have shown a similar 
recklessness in the way of experiments. (One is reminded in this connection 
of the heads of the Prophets in the Duomo, 1443.) The limbs are trans- 
formed into cylindrical pods. The crude hands, inflated abdomen, the ener- 
getic outline of the legs and thighs, as well as the fantastic, ““Masocchio”like 
circle above the brow serve merely as elements of tectonic construction. 
The essentially naturalistic motive of an overplastic child, falling as it were 
out of the picture frame (a motive which can be traced back as far as 
Gentile da Fabriano’s frescoe of the Holy Virgin in Orvieto’), is elevated 
here to the plane of an imaginary world, consisting of pure art and animated 
solely by geometrical forms. 

Is it possible to consider any other painter except Uccello as the author 
of such an incredibly bold work? Does he not stand all by himself in 
revealing the amazing dualism of his personality which is relentlessly seeking 
the absolute and yet striving at the same time to attain clear and classic 
proportions? He tries to find in Geometry a remedy against his visionary 
obsession while his real nature is so filled with magic and fantasms that it 
finds its last realization in artistic hallucinations. 


*The motive of the parapet may be attributed to Gentile (Holy Virgin with Child, New Haven, 
U.S. A., Jarves Coll.). The perspective of the niche may have been inspired by Masaccio’s ruined 
fresco representing Saint Ivo in the Badia. 

Prof. Salmi (op. cit., p. 22, 106) dates this interesting fragment of a composition in the manner 
of a Santa Conversazione, originally with three figures of Saints, about 1440, to my belief some- 
what too early. The delicate, but firm modelling of the face, the monumental attitude, are closely 
related to the Dublin picture. The clumsy hands and fat fingers of the children on the Contini 
panel are almost identical with those of the Child in Dublin. On both pictures the same details 
in the drawing of the nimbus may be observed: the somewhat unsteady outline and the punched 
dots on the margin. 
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The heavy halos, delineated with a grand virtuosity and with an admirable 
sense of perspective, ornamented by a pattern of rays, are sufficient in them- 
selves to denote Uccello. Similar halos can be seen in the early frescoes 
representing the Creation of the World (Chiostro Verde, about 1425), also 
around the head of a sitting monk in the frescoes at S. Miniato (probably 
before 1440)°, and later still adorning the beautiful form of a woman-saint 
in the collection of Conte Contini (Fig. 3).* No other artist of that epoch 
has ever insisted so strongly upon the metallic solidity of the halos. 

The stark rotundity of the Virgin’s face and the sidelong turn of the 
spheric eyeballs, so typical of Uccello, is repeated in the figure of Sem — 
one of the group representing Noah’s inebriation (Chiostro Verde, 1446) 
and also in the wonderful figure of Michelotto in the Paris battle picture 
(about 1445). (The ears deformed in a very particular manner are entirely 
identical in the figures of the Michelotto (Fig. 2) and of the Child in 
Dublin.) The inflated forms of the child appear entirely identical with the 
Donatellesque little windgods in the picture representing the Flood, and with 
the balloon-like, blown up body of the drowned child in the same picture. 
The figure of the drowned child represents, according to Vasari: “‘a magnif- 
icent arch.” No other artist except Uccello dealt in such an abstract way 
with light and shade, which serve him merely to outline the spheric perspec- 
tive of the bodies where light and shade collide with each other almost 
violently. (This is particularly obvious in his battle picture.) One feels 
inclined to refer to it as to a mathematically precise way of using light. 

No other picture originating in Paolo di Dono’s circle shows the same 
consequent boldness in its treatment of form as the panel under discussion. 
In order to gage the chasm separating the master from his pupils one needs 
but to look at the woman's head within the framing border of the frescoes 
in the Prato Cathedral.’ Those frescoes are in part a work of the same artist 
who painted the “Adoration” now in Karlsruhe. The above mentioned 
woman's head looks like a copy of our Virgin, but what a difference! 

The existence of the “copy” in Prato determines the latest date at which 
our Virgin could have been created, i.e., the year 1445, since the frescoes 
painted by the author of the Adoration in Karlsruhe were finished at about 
that time. On the other hand the origin of the Dublin panel must be surely 
posterior to the choir stall by Donatello with whose children’s heads the 


*Reproduction in Van Marles work: The Italian Schools of Painting X, 1928, p. 203; or in The 
Art Bulletin, XVI, 1934, p. 231, in connection with G. Pudelko’s article. 


‘R. Longhi, who has published this fragment of an Altar under the name of Giovanni di 
Francesca (Pinacotheca, 1928, p. 44, Fig. 5) considers it now as a work done by Uccello in person 
(verbal communication). 


°M. Salmi, Bolletino d’Arte, July, 1934, Fig. 24. 
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“Bambino” shows an unmistakable similarity.° Thus we approach the time 
of Giovanni Acuto (1436) and of the frescoes at S. Miniato; in other words 
the second half of the third decade of the fifteenth century. Considerations 
of style and especially the pitiless exaggeration of geometrical forms confirm 
that assumption. 

Such an early dating of the Dublin picture bestows upon it an historic 
and artistic value of the highest grade. It throws a new light upon Uccello’s 
influence with regard to Piero della Francesca, who stayed in Florence 
between 1439 and 1441 (see the face of S. Elizabeth in the Perugia altar- 
piece), also with regard to Domenico Veneziano (see the latter’s tabernacle 
in London). One begins also to understand the change which occurred in 
Fra Filippo Lippi’s manner after his travel through Northern Italy (after 
the Masaccio-like Madonna of the Trivulzio panel): his new style of per- 
ceiving space, the new spirit animating his Holy Virgin at Corneto Tarquini 
(1437), and especially his Madonna at the Medici Palace. 

Other masters begin to follow the laws of composition discovered by 
Uccello. Painters start to look for proportions ruled by exact geometrical 
measurements, and defining the mutual relation of form and space. They 
strive to find a “classic” system, free from the arbitrariness of individual 
fashioning, which should give to the painting of the Renaissance “eternally 
valid,” objective forms. 


°See also the putti on the Medici — sarcophag by Buggiano (Florence, S. Lorenzo, Sacristy, 
about 1434) who are almost identical to the Dublin Child in the crude, overplastic form of the body. 
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EARLY AMERICAN PORTRAITURE 
By FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
Quarto. With two full-page photogravure plates and thirty-six pages of halftone 
reproductions of representative portraits by the various artists considered. 
Limited edition of 250 copies only. Boxed. $20.00 net, delivered. 
The book is well illustrated and should be useful for reference for examples of the work 
of nineteenth-century American portrait painters. — The Burlington Magazine. 
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PoRTRAIT PAINTER IN OILS, MINIATURE, WATER COLOR AND PASTEL AND ENGRAVER 
By HARRY PIERS 
Quarto. With four full-page plates in photogravure and thirty-five full-page halftone plates. 
Limited edition of 325 copies at $30.00 net, delivered. 

An effectively arranged and very thorough study of the artist. The facts of his life, the 
characteristics of his style and technique, and a descriptive catalogue of all his known works 
are the principal divisions of the book. There are also an index of his sitters and fifty-three 
splendid reproductions of his paintings to the further credit of this thoroughly praiseworthy 
volume. — International Studio. 
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By ALICE R. HUGER SMITH anp D. E. HUGER SMITH 
Quarto. With four miniatures reproduced in photogravure and about fifiy in halftone. 
Limited edition of 325 copies at $15.00 net, delivered. 
Mr. and Miss Smith have done a valuable service in studying the paintings of a too-little- 
known miniaturist and in selecting and annotating typical examples from the range of his 
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Small quarto. With upward of thirty of the artist’s miniatures reproduced in photogravure. 
Limited edition of 165 copies at $17.50 net, delivered. 

The list of miniatures includes detailed descriptions of each portrait, with, in most cases, 
an historical sketch of the subject, and occasionally a history of the miniature itself. A com- 
plete series of excellent photogravure reproductions is. included and offers a most satisfactory 
survey of the artist’s style and accomplishment. — Anitques. 

The growing number of miniature collectors in America will welcome this addition to the 
somewhat limited bibliography of the art.— The Saturday Review of Literature. 
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FRANS HALS PAINTINGS IN AMERICA 


By : 
Dr. W. R. VALENTINER 
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Quarto. With photogravure frontispiece and reproduction of all the paintings. 


Limited edition of 200 copies only for subscription at $20.50 net per copy, delivered. 


: 
| The first book on this great Dutch master of portraiture to 


be published in this country, this catalogue de luxe will list, 
illustrate and describe over one hundred Frans Hals paint- 
ings, all of those in the United States and Canada. As the 
writer is a recognized authority on the seventeenth century 
Dutch School, the volume will be a distinct contribution 
not only to the history of art in the New World but to the 
scientific study of the art of Frans Hals. As such its educa- 
tional value can hardly be overestimated. No library, mu- 
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